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Cyberbullying is a growing phenomenon influencing schools, which must be addressed. 
Transformational school leaders, as the literature suggests, employ strategies for 
addressing cyberbullying including forming partnerships, implementing education and 
awareness programs, and applying disciplinary action. The purpose of this study is to 
understand how cyberbullying affects stakeholders and how transformational school 
leaders can better address the issue. Perceptions regarding cyberbullying were collected 
and analyzed using focus group interviews from school administrators, school 
counselors, parents, and external authorities. Content analysis identified five significant 
themes. Discussion of results, stakeholder implications, and recommendations include 
ideas regarding stakeholder partnerships, education and awareness programs, school 
disciplinary action, parental supervision and control, and ideas concerning relationships 
and trust. 

Transformational leaders in today’s schools understand that cyberbullying has been 
identified and established as a major issue facing students who access online 
communication and messaging devices (i.e. computers, notebooks, tablets, and smart 
phones). Texting and social networking have become major forms of communication for 
this generation of school-aged children. Our current middle and high-school children are 
faced with the ever-growing pressure of social status, which has become compounded by 
the increased use of hand-held devices that connect them to others at almost any time and 
any location (Taylor, 2008). 

Transformational leadership consists of four factors, often referred to as the four 
Fs of transformational leadership: idealized influence, inspirational motivation, 
intellectual stimulation, and individualized consideration (Bass & Riggio, 2006). 
Bullying of any kind, including cyberbullying, is not be tolerated by school 
transformational leaders who exhibit the 4 I’s including individualized consideration as 
they are concerned for the individual well-being of each and every student. School 
leaders are faced with the difficult and complex cyberbullying problems that arise 
between students and result in upset, insecure, and concerned parents, students, and other 
stakeholders. Research has been conducted on cyberbullying, its contributing factors, its 
increasing rates, and its effects upon victims, bullies, and bystanders. A small percentage 
of these studies provide information about actual perceptions of those directly involved 
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with students (Beale & Hall, 2007). This partieular study foeused on the pereeptions of 
sehool stakeholders regarding the effeets of eyberbullying on soeiety, their eommunities, 
and their sehools. The purpose of the study was to provide in-depth, personal data 
aequired from the opinions, perceptions, and thoughts of school stakeholders via focus- 
group interviews. The collection and subsequent analyses of this data were intended to 
provide a rich perspective into the realities of eyberbullying and its effects upon groups 
of individuals connected with schools. 

Setting of the Study 

The setting of the study was located in a single school system in the southeastern region 
of the United States. The school system serves a diverse population spanning an entire 
county, containing rural, sub-urban, and urban areas, various racial and ethnic groups and 
multiple socio-economic levels. Four distinct stakeholder groups were chosen to 
participate in focus-group sessions: school administrators, school counselors, parents of 
secondary students served by the school system, and legal-expert and law-enforcement 
officials who work in and serve the selected school system’s area. Participants received 
information about the study prior to participation and all provided written consent prior to 
participation. 

Research Methods 

This eyberbullying study was framed and driven by the qualitative methods of a case 
study. The data were collected from various stakeholders representing different roles and 
the connection between stakeholders was the single school system served by the region in 
which the stakeholders live, work, and raise their children. The school system itself 
represents the focal point of the study. Stakeholders’ opinions and perceptions were 
driven by three questions: 1. What were the school system’s stakeholders’ perceptions 
and beliefs of how eyberbullying affected the community? 2. What were the school 
system’s stakeholders’ perceptions and beliefs of how eyberbullying affected the school; 
and 3. What were the school system’s stakeholders’ perceptions and beliefs of how 
eyberbullying incidents initiated off school grounds should be handled by school 
officials? While each question sought the perceptions and beliefs of stakeholders, the 
questions were distinguished by who was affected by eyberbullying and how it should be 
handled. 

The focus groups were homogenous, with each focus group consisting only of 
representatives from a single stakeholder group. All focus-group sessions were guided by 
discussion questions deriving from the three major research questions. All focus-group 
sessions, were conducted in forty-five to sixty minutes. Each focus group session 
consisted of at least five participants and at most ten participants. A total of eighteen 
administrators (three sessions), twelve counselors (two sessions), eighteen parents (three 
sessions), and ten legal-expert and law-enforcement officials (one session) participated in 
the focus group sessions. During the focus-group sessions, participants discussed various 
topics related to the questions posed by the principal researcher. These discussions were 
scripted and recorded via audio-recording devices. The focus-group sessions were the 
only data source used during the study. In-session data notes and transcribed data from 
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the audio recordings were coded and analyzed. The coding procedure used was content 
analysis, resulting in a number of themes emerged from the analyzed data. 


Discussion of Results 

Five major themes were identified during data analyses. One theme is directly related to 
the phenomenon itself, representing the idea that the number of cyberbullying 
occurrences were on the rise, which means that cyberbullying is perceived as a growing 
problem. A significant number of references were made regarding the increasing threat of 
cyberbullying. These references were made by individuals from different stakeholder 
groups and across multiple focus-group sessions. Two more themes were related to 
factors possibly contributing to cyberbullying and its perceived rise in occurrences. One 
of these pertains to the widespread use of technology and hand-held devices that make 
online interaction and social networking easy for children. The other theme relates to a 
perceived lack of knowledge and awareness of parents in relation to operating 
technology, understanding the power of technology, and understanding the threat 
cyberbullying poses to their children. Another theme involves the question of 
responsibility and authority. More specifically, participants discussed questions about 
who is responsible for dealing with cyberbullying, who has authority and when do they 
have it, and whether or not these roles are shared between parents, school officials, and 
law-enforcement. The fifth theme was about the perceived need for an educational 
component offered by schools to better address cyberbullying. This fifth theme focuses 
on a solution that can be used by schools to address cyberbullying. 

The first theme, the effect of technology on society, particularly children, was 
mentioned throughout the focus-group sessions. The stated and implied “power” of 
technology was considered to be both beneficial and harmful to society, depending on 
how the technology was used. Participants mentioned technology as being a powerful 
vehicle for communication and media for entertainment, as well as information resources. 
The misuse of technology via cyberbullying, harassment, and other online negative 
behaviors were mentioned by all focus-group participants. A common theme was the 
polarized values that technology applications bring to society. These applications include 
texting, social networking, messaging, video sharing, gaming systems, and other online 
communication tools (Shariff, 2004). 

Responses affirmed technology yields both positive and negative effects. 
Technology is an effective tool providing efficiency and unlimited connections to many 
resources. Technology also creates a platform for individuals with malicious intent to 
exploit potential victims, shed negative attention upon others, harass and cyberbully 
others through online devices and applications. Because of the mixed positive and 
negative impacts of technology, multiple participants referred to technology as both a 
“blessing and a curse.” 

Stakeholder groups emphasized two elements as difficult and dangerous in 
relation to cyberbullying. One is the element of masked identity which creates a 
perception of safety among cyberbullies to harass, defame, and embarrass their victims 
without concern for being identified or facing any negative consequences (Mason, 2008). 
Technology’s capabilities to broadcast negative comments, embarrass others, and bully 
online victims are the other element mentioned by focus group members as being 
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dangerous. Technology has the capability for individuals to share information and 
communicate their thoughts and feelings to a large audience, ranging from a few to 
hundreds, thousands, and even millions of people. 

Mass communication can be achieved by anyone through applications such as 
Facebook, Twitter, and YouTube. The ability to share information is a tremendous 
benefit to society where individuals can instantaneously receive important information 
pertinent to their lives and affects them in a variety of ways. Conversely, these same tools 
are being used by individuals to cyberbully others. With instant and mass 
communication, cyberbullying is extremely dangerous and harmful to victims and their 
families, while creating a sense of disturbance and negative feelings (e.g. insecurity, 
awkwardness, anger, discontent) for bystanders who view or receive these types of 
communications and interactions (Juvonen & Gross, 2008). 

A concern study participants emphasized was the lack of fear online users, 
especially cyberbullies, possess in terms of posting and communicating inappropriate and 
malicious content. Taylor (2008) dubbed this feeling of invincibility as the “disinhibition 
effect.” Taylor states that the disinhibition effect occurs when online users feel a sense of 
comfort when communicating through online means because of a lack of face-to-face 
interaction between the sender and receiver. Factors such as non-verbal cues and concern 
of immediate retaliation by the receiver are not present, which exists during in-person or 
face-to-face interactions. When users are not privy to in-person feedback from others or a 
real-world context, it may result in a false sense of security and lead to more harmful, 
malicious, and otherwise negative posts and comments, both in terms of severity and 
quantity (Taylor, 2008). 

The second theme pertains to the apparent rise in the number of cyberbullying 
occurrences. Several participants perceive increased usage of technology has led to a 
direct increase in cyberbullying occurrences. Hindu)a and Patchin (2010) noted this in 
their research. As with this study’s participants, Hinduja and Patchin stated increased use, 
access, and dependency to technology has and will continue to result in increased 
incidents of cyberbullying. 

Many focus-group participants perceive an increase in the number of 
cyberbullying incidents. Hinduja and Patchin (2009) revealed that the increase of 
technology access and use has led to increased numbers of occurrences in activities 
considered to be cyberbullying. In addition to increased access and usage, user 
dependence upon technology has also increased. Youth dependence upon technology has 
increased. Other research supports the study participants’ responses about user 
dependency: Because of increased access and a perceived dependency upon technology 
among youth (Hinduja & Patchin, 2010), more instances of cyberbullying will occur as a 
result (Wright, Burnham, Inman, & Orgochock, 2009). 

Participants felt as if young online users would be reluctant to report certain 
incidents involving their use of online applications such as social networking, texting, 
and gaming; because it may lead to parents denying them access to use the devices. 
Taylor (2008) shared since technology is such a significant part of young peoples’ social 
lives, losing access to online activity or electronic communication is not a desired 
outcome for young technology users. The increase in cyberbullying incidents, because of 
increased technology use (Wright et ah, 2009), coupled with a perceived reluctance by 
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young users to report issues eompounds the issue and ultimately leads to bigger and 
broader negative consequenees (Feinberg & Robey, 2008). 

In addition to inereased access, usage, and dependence upon technology as a 
source for communication, participants across focus groups felt as if society had a 
tremendous impact on the increased use of technology. Participants mentioned a “moral 
decline” in society, which includes a lack of values and skills for dealing appropriately 
with conflict, respectfully interacting with others, and making good decisions in general. 
This sense of moral decline in society is one of the reasons transformational leadership is 
needed now more than ever in our schools. Through idealized influence, 
transformational leaders are moral and ethical in their behavior and as such, are viewed 
as positive role models for followers to emulate because they are respected, trusted, and 
admired (Fenn & Mixon, 2011). 

Participants in this study perceived a lack of solid family structures and support 
systems as being a negative contributor to improper behavior, interaction, and decision¬ 
making, including online activities. Family structures and support systems, according to 
participants, was the presence of parents who are actively involved in their child’s life 
and who provide the model for handling issues, making decisions, and establishing 
boundaries and expectations to create better opportunities for success. According to all 
focus groups, these structures and supports are missing in many families and parents are 
not taking responsibility to ensure these elements do exist nor do parents follow through 
with adequate development and establishment of expectations for proper behavior. 
Effective monitoring and supervision by parents is lacking to ensure the appropriate 
behaviors are present in their children. 

The third major theme emerging from the analysis of responses is the lack of 
parental control, awareness, and understanding of technology and their children’s online 
communication and interaction with others. Participants felt parents did not have a strong 
knowledge and understanding of technology, particularly online communication tools 
such as texting and social networking. Participant responses indicated parents lacked a 
strong understanding in these areas and their children often had a greater level of 
knowledge, understanding, and skill for operating these types of technology. Therefore, 
parents were not capable of effectively monitoring and supervising their children’s online 
activities and technology use (Mason, 2008). Some participants believed because of this 
lack of knowledge, understanding, and skill, particularly in comparison to their children, 
parents become disengaged and otherwise disinterested in what their children are doing 
online. All four focus groups stated although parents may not have equal or higher levels 
of technology skill and understanding, it should not be an excuse or deterrent for 
establishing boundaries and rules for monitoring and supervising their children’s online 
activity. Online activity is not policed or governed strictly, and user rights to privacy and 
speech prevent many issues from being addressed from a law-enforcement standpoint. As 
one participant from the counselor focus group stated, “Cyberspace has no rules.” 

Participants in the administrator, counselor, and parent groups conveyed parents 
are not aware cyberbullying is an issue of concern and has significant implications nor do 
they treat cyberbullying with a heightened level of seriousness or sense of urgency. One 
participant stated many parents allow unfiltered and unsupervised online activity and 
consider cyberbullying to be a non-issue. One parent shared many parents think 
cyberbullying is “not a big deal.” Others mentioned some parents allow their children too 
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much freedom and too mueh privaey. Partieipants agreed parents who allow their 
ehildren exeessive freedom and privaey are one of the eontributing faetors to inereased 
online miseonduet, ineluding eyberbullying. Some eommented there is an apparent laek 
of responsibility and maturity among our youth whieh is partieularly evident in online 
eonduet and deeision making. The pereeived laek of responsibility among ehildren and 
adoleseents emerged in every foeus group session. Partieipants in all groups believe there 
is a responsibility for all stakeholders involved. Partieipants from the eounselor and 
parent groups mentioned an inerease in parents who engage in inappropriate online 
aetivity and eonduet and the implieations of sueh behavior. Parent partieipants mentioned 
irresponsible parents engage in eyberbullying behaviors towards their ehildren’s peers via 
soeial networking sites and texting. Parents will engage in these aetivities in defense of 
their own ehildren or they will engage for fun, entertainment, retaliation, or simply 
malieious intentions. Regardless of reason, partieipants aeross stakeholder groups 
pereeive this as unaeeeptable and possibly detrimental to their ehildren’s' understanding 
of proper online eonduet. Students have a responsibility to behave appropriately online 
and make good deeisions. Parents have a responsibility to establish boundaries, monitor 
online aetivity, and supervise their ehildren. Sehool offieials have the responsibility to 
monitor teehnology use at sehool, eommunieate with parents about issues related to 
eyberbullying, and raise eyberbullying awareness to students and parents. Law 
enforeement has the responsibility to partner with school communities to address 
eyberbullying is threatening to others or eriminal in nature. Researeh emphasizes the 
signifieanee of responsibility in addressing online dangers and issues sueh as 
eyberbullying. Juvonen and Gross (2008) and Franek (2005) suggested responsibility is 
important when eonfronting issues in eyberspaee sinee it is eonsidered uneharted 
territory. 

A fourth major theme is the authority and responsibility of parents, sehool 
administrators, and law enforeement, who are responsible for polieing online aetivity and 
eyberbullying issues and who hold the authority in addressing eyberbullying issues. 
Partieipants understood and pereeived the responsibility of polieing online aetivity both 
in and out of the home to be of the parents. While sehools are responsible for what 
happens on eampus and aetivities involving sehool teehnology, most eyberbullying issues 
remain outside of sehool jurisdietion where sehool administrators have little to no 
authority (Burrow-Sanehez, Call, Drew, & Zheng, 2011). This pereeived laek of authority 
has been diffieult for sehool offieials in effeetively addressing eyberbullying and other 
online miseonduet. Law-enforeement offieials were also eonsidered to be an authority 
that eould affeet online aetivity (Beale & Hall, 2007). Some legal-expert and external 
authority partieipants revealed law enforeement ean get involved in eases where speeifie 
threats to do harm have been made or illegal pornographie material has been shared or 
eommunieated. This is also known as sexting (Willard, 2007). Furthermore, a partieipant 
in this group emphasized young people who engage in sexting or texting nude pietures of 
themselves and others, are subjeet to felony eharges based on the state of Alabama’s law 
regarding the possession and/or sharing of ehild pornography. 

The final theme relates to an edueational eomponent many partieipants aeross 
stakeholder groups believe is needed in order to better address eyberbullying. Partieipants 
shared sehools should provide instruetion about eyberbullying, its dangers, and how to 
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avoid or cope with the pitfalls in online interaetion, eleetronie eommunieation, and soeial 
networking. 

Suggestions for Cyberbullying Intervention 

The analysis of partieipant responses provides an understanding of the eauses of this 
phenomenon, suggestions for improvement, and strategies for addressing eyberbullying. 
These thoughts and suggestions if implemented properly with adequate eollaboration 
among sehool system stakeholders, eould positively affeet eyberbullying situations. The 
following stakeholder suggestions present a set of tools and strategies for sehools to use 
in eombating eyberbullying in their sehool eommunities. One of the four eomponents of 
transformational leadership is intelleetual stimulation. Providing intelleetual stimulation, 
transformational leaders engage all stakeholders in problem solving and identifying 
solutions while eneouraging them to be innovative and ereative in addressing problems 
and finding solutions (Fenn & Mixon, 2011). 

One suggestion from the foeus group responses eoneerned the development of 
edueation programs for students and parents. Transformational leaders edueate school 
stakeholders about the effeets of eyberbullying. These programs would foeus on 
awareness of eyberbullying and its dangers. The audienee is students and parents while 
sehool offieials would provide the instruetional program and resourees. Sehools eould be 
direetly responsible for providing resourees and instruetion with sehool staff for students 
and parents while partnering with eommunity ageneies and law enforeement. Partieipants 
felt this would be a great measure for prevention and ereating partnerships between 
sehools, students, and parents. Hoff and Mitehell (2009) emphasized the importanee of 
this measure stating edueational awareness programs should be established by sehools 
with both students and parents involved. Beale and Hall (2007) stated these type 
programs help develop stronger relationships between sehools, students, and parents, 
partieularly in the ease of addressing eyberbullying issues. 

Burrow-Sanehez et al. (2011) believe speeifie eriteria must be eovered in the 
eyberbullying programs. The items addressed should inelude speeifie dangers present 
online, eyberbullying seenarios, potential pitfalls, and strategies to identify these 
situations. Students and parents should be aware of some of the possible legal 
implieations resulting from eyberbullying ineluding harassment, libel, violation of 
privaey (partieular types of eyberbullying - haeking information, using aeeount profiles, 
posing as another while online), and other laws proteeting individuals from threats or 
malieious intent. Some partieipants, partieularly in the parent, eounselor, and external 
authorities groups, made eomments alluding to the importanee of speeifying to students 
and parents about the dangers of eyberbullying and the legal implieations for being 
involved in sueh behavior. One partieipant in the external authorities group shared 
eyberbullying needs to be treated as any other form of harassment, partieularly when 
speeifie threats are made towards vietims by individuals who have been identified as 
eyberbullies. 

Another suggestion brought forth by study partieipants is the roles and 
responsibility of parents, in regards to eyberbullying. Partieipants representing eaeh 
stakeholder group believe that parents play a erueial role in preventing eyberbullying as 
well as dealing with issues that are oeeurring. Parents ean prevent eyberbullying with 
proper monitoring and establishing boundaries for their ehildren’s online aetivities 
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(Taylor, 2008). Participants from the parent and eounselor groups believe many parents 
are laeking when it comes to monitoring their ehildren’s online aetivities and teehnology 
use. Partieipants suggested parents ean aeeomplish this by first ereating guidelines and 
rules for their children’s online aetivities and their aecess to teehnology. However, 
partieipants also stated establishing rules is not enough. Parents must enforee the rules 
and direetly supervise their ehild while using online applications such as social 
networking sites and text messaging. Supervising Internet use in general is another idea 
participants strongly suggest for suceess. 

Modeling proper behaviors is another responsibility suggested for parents. 
Behaviors to model inelude interaeting with others, handling diffieult situations properly, 
and resolving eonflict effeetively without fighting or attaeking others verbally, 
physieally, or emotionally. In addition to teaehing their children to handle conflict 
appropriately, without attaeking others personally or with intent to harm them, parents 
should work with their ehildren on respeeting others regardless of their opinions. 
Partieipants from the parent foeus groups felt ehildren today do not know how to 
appropriately debate issues or disagree respeetfully. Several partieipants diseussed how 
ehildren are too quiek to attaek others verbally, physieally, and espeeially during online 
exehanges and eomments posted to soeial networking sites. They felt parents modeling 
proper behaviors and eorreeting negative behaviors will be effeetive in the fight against 
cyberbullying. However, partieipants in all four focus groups believe parents are 
modeling negative behaviors through their interaetions with other adults on soeial 
networking sites and other online eommunieation applieations, instead of modeling 
appropriate behaviors and teaehing their ehildren as they should. Modeling negative 
behaviors, aeeording to many study participants, is extremely detrimental to the 
development of our youth in terms of using proper conduct in dealing with others and 
using proper interaetions with others while online. 

Conclusion 

Aeeording to responses gathered from foeus group sessions representing all four 
stakeholder groups, parents have several areas they ean exereise responsibility. Parents 
ean be responsible by: 1) monitoring their ehildren’s online behavior and teehnology use, 
2) direetly supervising their children’s online aetivity and behavior, 3) controlling their 
children’s aeeess and the amount of online use by establishing firm boundaries and clear 
expeetations regarding online behavior and aetivities. Parents who exeeute these three 
responsibilities will take tremendous strides in preventing issues of inappropriate online 
aetivity and possible involvement in issues sueh as cyberbullying (Taylor, 2008). 

The stakeholders who partieipated in this study’s foeus group sessions offered an 
array of thoughts and suggestions about how to effeetively address cyberbullying issues 
young people are faeing in their lives and eommunity, as well as in general soeiety. The 
suggestions offered were the general consensus of all four stakeholder groups. The ideas 
presented pertained to how stakeholders, ineluding students, parents, sehool offieials, and 
external authorities (i.e. law enforeement), ean help prevent and thwart cyberbullying 
problems (Beale & Hall, 2007). Although the suggestions may spark interest from those 
who experienee or understand the implications of cyberbullying and other online 
miseonduct, the implementation of the following suggestions will require motivated 
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stakeholders who take responsibility in doing their part to understand and address these 
issues. It will require sehool offieials who are transformational leaders that motivate all 
stakeholders to aet by providing meaning and ehallenge to the work needed to address 
eyberbullying (Avolio, 2011). These suggestions are generally proaetive in nature, 
focusing on ways to prevent eyberbullying issues before they begin. 

Results of the data analysis indicated four major endeavors are required to 
effectively address eyberbullying. These four endeavors can be described as components 
of a single plan. The plan and each of the four components requires efforts from students, 
parents, school officials, and external authorities (i.e. law enforcement). Each component 
requires stakeholders to take on different roles and levels of responsibility. However, 
each stakeholder’s participation in the efforts of all four components is critical to the 
overall success of these approaches. 

As mentioned previously, monitoring and supervising children and adolescents’ 
online activities is crucial to identifying and ultimately preventing online misconduct 
such as eyberbullying (Taylor, 2008). Some participants in each of the four focus groups 
mentioned the lack of maturity and responsibility of children and adolescents to make 
appropriate decisions, especially when no adult guidance or supervision is being applied. 
Therefore adults, particularly parents, must provide a level of guidance and supervision 
for our youth when they engage in online activities, especially when involving 
communication and social networking (Juvonen & Gross, 2008). While adult supervision 
is needed at both home and school, parents must take on the bulk of responsibility 
relative to monitoring and supervision. The reason parents must carry most of the load is 
because most unstructured online activity occurs away from school and at home. Not 
only should parents monitor Internet devices at home (i.e. desktop computers, laptops, 
netbooks, and tablets), but cell phones should be a major focal point for monitoring 
activity. This includes call logs, text messaging, internet activity, social networking (e.g. 
Facebook and Twitter), and other forms on online communication. In addition to 
monitoring activities, direct supervision of activity is also necessary in effectively 
addressing or preventing eyberbullying. Parents should set limits on the amount of online 
activity for recreation and socialization. They must directly supervise their children’s 
online activity while it occurs or at least create a setup where children are not isolated or 
protected from immediate parent supervision (i.e. no online activities allowed in locked 
rooms or on different levels of a home). Children must realize parents can check their 
activity at any moment (Taylor, 2008). 

School officials must monitor and supervise online activity as well. Although 
most recreational and social online activity occurs at home or away from school, more 
opportunities are being provided at school or within school-related functions. Because of 
this increased opportunity at school and school functions, school officials must make 
stronger efforts to monitor and supervise online activities of their students. School 
officials are already required to monitor and supervise all student activities (Willard, 
2007); therefore this effort is not a major undertaking. The school system involved in this 
case study possesses and utilizes tools and equipment for monitoring student online 
activity on the school system network. However, many students’ cell phones and mobile 
devices are equipped with cellular data plans access outside networks, which cannot be 
monitored by school equipment and technology. 
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Schools should constantly assess their polieies and proeedures related to student 
teehnology use (Beale & Hall, 2007). With inereasing pressure for additional teehnology 
to be ineorporated into sehools for instruetional and student eommunieation related to 
learning (i.e. Skype, group aetivities, ete.), sehools must pay eloser attention to 
monitoring and supervising teehnology use and online aetivities. Sehools must ensure 
their eurrent teehnology use polieies and proeedures are applieable and effeetive in 
relation to today’s teehnology demands and eapabilities (Beale & Hall, 2007). In addition 
to developing, revising, and improving their polieies and proeedures for teehnology use, 
sehools must also take a look at their eurrent harassment polieies, ineluding how eurrent 
state and federal laws apply to harassment eases (Willard, 2007). Many state legislatures 
around the U.S. have empowered parents and sehools to take aetion against students who 
harass other students. The main differenee between states lies in the definition of 
harassment and the eriteria that defines whether eases are eonsidered harassment. 
External authorities, partieularly law enforeement, have a vested interest in the reeent 
adoption and revisions of laws eoneerning harassment. Sehools should inerease their 
dependenee upon loeal law enforeement in eases of harassment, partieularly situations 
where signifieant threats to individuals have been made and potential danger is present. 
Law enforeement should respond aeeordingly when sehools eall on them to assist, 
espeeially when sehools do not have solid jurisdietion to address issues. Students may be 
threatened or harassed by other students off sehool grounds, whieh may lead to a question 
of authority regarding who is responsible for dealing with the perpetrator and proteeting 
the vietim. Law enforeement ean play a signifieant role in addressing the issues beeause 
sehools do not neeessarily have the authority to eompletely handle it due to a question of 
sehool jurisdietion (Juvonen & Gross, 2008). 

The development of partnerships and stronger eommunieation among 
stakeholders was a suggestion made by many study partieipants aeross stakeholder 
groups. The formation of partnerships between students, parents, sehool offieials, and law 
enforeement are eritieal to the sueeess of programs and efforts to effeetively address 
eyberbullying (Beale & Hall, 2007). Partnerships are crueial in most endeavors to involve 
multiple groups and entities. Efforts needed to effeetively address eyberbullying are no 
different. Partnerships must develop between students, parents, sehools, and external 
authorities sueh as law enforeement and other support ageneies knowledgeable about 
eyberbullying and related issues (Willard, 2007). 

These partnerships must be built upon the two eritieal elements of eommunieation 
and trust in order for the partnerships to be sueeessful. Communieation between 
stakeholder groups must be established and maintained on a eonsistent basis. Sehool- 
parent relationships thrive on positive and frequent eommunieation. Therefore, in efforts 
to prevent and address eyberbullying issues, sehools and parents must eommunieate their 
knowledge of what their ehildren/students are involved in relative to inappropriate online 
aetivities and eyberbullying. Communieation is also important between students and 
sehools. Students may know information about eyberbullying issues whieh may affeet the 
sehool in terms of physieal altereations and harassment oeeurring on sehool grounds 
initiated online (Juvonen & Gross, 2008). Students who have knowledge of these issues 
prior to events sueh as these oeeurring, ean help sehools prevent them by eommunieating 
their knowledge and feelings about potential problems, threats to other students, and 
dangers to the overall sehool environment. Students who feel threatened by others via 
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online communication should communicate this to school officials, who can help protect 
them and address the harassing behaviors (Willard, 2007). Without communication, these 
partnerships do not exist nor do they assist in efforts to stop cyberbullying (Beale & Hall, 
2007). 

The other critical foundation of partnerships is trust. Just like communication, 
trust must exist between all stakeholder groups before a true partnership can be formed. 
In order for students to communicate their feelings of fear and concern to adults, 
particularly parents and school officials, they must hold a certain level of trust with the 
adults in their lives. In the case of parents, a level of trust must exist between them and 
their children (Smetana, Metzger, Gettman, & Campione-Barr, 2006) so their children are 
willing to share when problems occur online. Adolescents are often reluctant to tell their 
parents when they experience problems online because they are fearful that their parents 
will take their communication devices away or limit their access to them (Juvonen & 
Gross, 2008). Many adolescents will look for other ways to deal with negative online 
experiences so that they are not in danger of their parents limiting or stopping their access 
to technology or online activity. Some young people choose to keep their parents “in the 
dark” regarding these issues for fear of losing access to their online devices (Juvonen & 
Gross, 2008). 

Many children and adolescents have developed a significant dependence on 
technology to communicate and socialize with others. It has grown to the point that 
online communication, texting and social networking primarily, has become their 
preferred form of communication. Their dependence upon these devices and applications 
to communicate and build their social lives causes them to feel lost and disconnected 
from the world without access to their online communication tools (Hoff & Mitchell, 
2009). This is why young people will choose to keep their problems a secret from their 
parents, for fear of their parents taking those devices away. Many would rather endure 
problems such as cyberbullying in order to continue using their devices and connect with 
their social networks and friends online. It is crucial for parents to develop a trusting 
relationship with their children (Smetana et ah, 2006) in order to be “in the loop” when it 
comes to their children’s online activities. Parents should establish a sense of comfort 
with their children that provides a sense of security in relation to helping their children 
deal with problems (Borawski, levers-Lanis, Lovegreen, & Trap!, 2003) online without 
posing the immediate threat of taking away devices or denying access to online 
communications. If this type of relationship is established, it will create more 
opportunities for parents to play an active role in guiding their children in making good 
online decisions and practicing good online behavior (Beale & Hall, 2007). 

Trust must also exist between the other stakeholder groups. Another important 
partnership requires a healthy amount of trust is the relationship between parents and 
schools. Although trust is important in all facets of relationships between parents and 
schools (Tschannen-Moran, 2001), establishing trusting partnerships in dealing with 
online behaviors and cyberbullying is imperative. Parents must be able to trust school 
officials are providing the proper safety and security for their children when at school. 
Transformational leaders articulate to parents, students, and teachers, a compelling and 
positive vision of what the schools believe and what they value (Fenn & Mixon, 2011). 
This helps to generate trust between the schools and its stakeholders. When school 
officials communicate information to parents to inform them of issues that are occurring. 
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there must be a sense of trust existing between the parents and sehool officials, in order 
for the issues to be addressed appropriately. Parents rely on school leaders to 
communicate certain issues become known to them, but maybe do not exist at home or 
away from school. Some participants from all four stakeholder groups felt because 
certain behaviors and relationships exist exclusively at school, parents rely on school 
officials to communicate these issues to them. In cases of cyberbullying, problems 
resulting from cyberbullying and online misconduct between students will manifest at 
school (Shariff, 2004). At this point, school officials may deal with the manifestations, 
but are still limited in dealing with the initial online misconduct. School officials can use 
their established relationships and trust with parents to address the online behaviors 
occurring and initiating the issues occurring at school. Trust and communication 
empower partnerships between school and parents (Tschannen-Moran, 2001) and lead to 
another effective approach for dealing with cyberbullying. 

The most common suggestion mentioned among participants in all focus group 
sessions is the need for formal education programs in schools. These programs should be 
designed to build awareness about cyberbullying, its nature, and its dangers among 
students and parents. Study participants suggested schools should be the responsible party 
for implementing the educational program, but all stakeholders should play a role in its 
overall success and outreach. According to many participants, schools should provide a 
formal education program for students that cover cyberbullying awareness, proper use of 
technology, online etiquette and proper conduct, coping with cyberbullying, seeking help, 
and reporting problems. Also, schools should provide programs to educate parents about 
cyberbullying in general, its dangers, proper monitoring and supervision, understanding 
technology use and its affect upon today’s youth, and helping their children cope with 
online issues, conflict, and cyberbullying (Burrow-Sanchez, et al, 2011). Also, parents 
can receive information about seeking help and forming partnerships with schools and 
law enforcement to effectively prevent and address issues such as cyberbullying. 

Students must be addressed about the dangers of cyberbullying and other types of 
online misconduct. Schools should educate students about pitfalls and what to look for 
when unsafe and inappropriate things occur while online. Students must be taught about 
how to disengage, ignore, and ultimately report issues of harassment, cyberbullying, and 
other online misconduct. Schools must teach students the skills they need to properly 
cope with adversity, conflict, and situations such as cyberbullying (Burrow-Sanchez, et 
ah, 2011). Conflict management is a set of skills schools can teach students, which may 
prevent issues from developing into bullying or cyberbullying situations, fights, and other 
harmful or threatening situations. When teaching about dealing with conflict, students 
should learn the difference between conflict and bullying and how to handle each 
situation appropriately and accordingly. The same strategies and skills taught to all 
students can be utilized by witnesses and bystanders to address issues such as proper 
response and reporting problems (Burrow-Sanchez et ah, 2011). 

According to student participants, schools may be more apt to focus on students 
with their educational programs about cyberbullying and cyberbullying response, but 
parents are an extremely significant piece to the overall effectiveness of the program. 
Parents must learn about the true dangers and implications of technology use upon 
today’s youth, including cyberbullying and other forms of online misuse and abuse. 
Parents should be taught how to effectively monitor their children’s technology use and 
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online activity. Schools can provide tools for parents on how to effectively supervise their 
children and how to establish the appropriate rules and boundaries for their children’s 
online use (Hoff & Mitchell, 2009). 


Limitations 

Several factors present limitations to this particular study. First, the study was conducted 
with participants representing a single school system in central Alabama, which may 
create a regional bias of opinion concerning cyberbullying, its effects locally, and 
strategies and solutions for dealing with it. The ideas and opinions gathered may not be 
applicable to other school systems, areas of the state, regions of the United States, or 
other parts of the world. Secondly, data analyses were conducted using subjective 
reasoning to determine key ideas, thoughts, strategies, solutions, and themes that emerged 
from the data. 

Focus group sessions were conducted with single stakeholder groups only. No 
sessions were mixed with participants representing different stakeholder groups. All 
groups were homogenous in terms of stakeholder type. Therefore, no opportunities 
existed for representatives of different stakeholder groups to share ideas, questions, and 
discussion. Furthermore, only 56 participants representing four different stakeholder 
groups took part in the study. This number, although large enough to conduct numerous 
focus group sessions, may not fully represent the ideas, opinions, and beliefs of others 
living and working in the school system being studied or areas and communities served 
by the school system. Finally, various numbers of focus group sessions for each 
stakeholder group were required to achieve a sufficient number of participants 
representing the two demographic areas of the school system: rural/sub-urban 
communities and sub-urban/urban communities. The variation in the number of focus 
group sessions may have created a lack of consistency in responses between stakeholder 
groups. 


Future Research 

In addition to the suggestions participants have provided in this study, analyses of the 
study data have led to a number of ideas for future research. It was suggested throughout 
the focus group sessions adults had an inferior understanding and skill for technology use 
as compared to children and adolescents. This was mentioned several times as a barrier 
for parents in effectively monitoring and supervising their children’s technology use and 
online activities. More research should be applied in support of this assumption by many 
participants in this study. 

Trust was mentioned throughout the study and is considered to be a major 
foundation for the establishment of partnerships, effective relationships, and the ultimate 
success in stopping or slowing the effects of cyberbullying. Trust is an element that 
transcending many facets of life, but more research in the area of school stakeholder 
relationships would be a benefit to subsequent research, school-related programs, culture, 
community support and connections. In addition to trust, partnerships in general should 
be studied to determine their effects upon the ultimate success of school programs, school 
culture, and the culture of the community. 
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More research is needed to determine the effectiveness of educational programs 
focusing on cyberbullying prevention and intervention. Since this is one of the major 
suggestions provided, evaluating educational programs to discover pitfalls, positive 
aspects, and overall effectiveness to continuously develop and improve the programs is 
absolutely necessary. Technology effects upon society and our youth were mentioned 
throughout the study and in many prior studies. More research should be provided in two 
distinct areas concerning the effects of technology on our youth and society in general. 
Dependency upon technology is rising among our youth and this dependency may be 
causing some to develop an insensitive approach to dealing with others, lacking control to 
determine what is appropriate and inappropriate when dealing with others online, and an 
overall feeling of living in an alternate universe where cyberspace provides a second 
world is as real as the physical world. Additional research should focus on these elements 
to determine the actual effects of excessive technology use and dependency upon our 
society, particularly our youth. Some participants mentioned an overuse of technology 
may be causing children and adolescents to struggle with face-to-face interactions and 
relationships. Comparing the effects of online communication with face-to-face 
interaction between and among children and adolescents is recommended, as is 
researching how or if school transformational leadership and the prevalence of student 
cyberbullying are correlated. 


Summary 

While cyberbullying continues to affect our society, more knowledge about its 
implications on individuals involved is valuable. Also critical is stakeholder ideas and 
suggestions regarding best approaches for addressing issues such as cyberbullying. This 
particular study has established a foundation for how to acquire more information of this 
nature. Cyberbullying and other online problems are multi-dimensional problems which 
cannot be effectively addressed with simple solutions. These issues will require efforts 
from multiple groups of stakeholders operating with education, prevention, and 
supervision as the foundation for addressing the problems at hand. Our schools, 
communities, and society cannot afford to be reactive and look for solutions with the 
application of law and punishment alone. We must implement the preventive and 
collaborative efforts suggested by the participants involved in this study. 
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